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in whose tongue they occur ; but in his assertion that the Guetares were 
" a mixture of many stocks," he is in direct conflict with the linguistic 
evidence. They were, as I have shown, pure members of the Tala- 
mancan stock. ' 

The social relations of the Bribri are matriarchal. The children be- 
long to the totem of the mother, and the most valued possessions of a 
man pass at his death to the eldest son of his eldest sister, or to his 
sisters. Stringent rules prevail in reference to ceremonial uncleanliness, 
especially in sexual relations. 

A remarkable statement is made as to the acuteness of their sense 
of smell. Not only can they distinguish by it what kind of an animal 
has crossed their path, but, by the intensity of the odor, what time has 
elapsed since it went by. 

The admirable presentation of the material in this book renews our 
sense of the loss of the learned editor, and encourages the hope that 
Professor Pittier will be incited to still further researches in this 
productive field. D. G. Brinton. 

Introduction to the Study of North American Archeology. By Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas. Cincinnati : The Robert Clarke Company. 
1898. 8°, xiv, 391 pp., 108 illustrations. 

It is a bold writer who, in the present stage of the study of American 
archeology, ventures to monograph that subject, and it is a fortunate one 
who proves himself capable of compassing the field in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Professor Thomas does not take the full risk, however, since he 
omits South America from consideration and passes over physical an- 
thropology and the geological features of the subject. There is left the 
great body of antiquities of North America, which the author proceeds 
to present in a well condensed and lucid manner well suited to the pur- 
poses of an Introduction. Passing attention is given to tradition, lan- 
guage, folklore, mythology, customs, and craniology, since these 
branches are useful in illumining many of the obscure corners of pre- 
historic times ; but the monuments and minor art remains form the 
chief bases of the work. Admitting correctly that prehistoric arche- 
ology is yet in its infancy, he permits himself to say that this branch is 
not as yet a " true science," an expression that must be considered as 
unfortunate. The difficulty with archeology as it stands today is not 
that it is unlike any other field of scientific research in character, but 
that it has been so often treated in an unscientific manner and by 
writers having little conception of scientific method. It is a science 

1 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, December, 1897. 
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in so far as its complex and obscure data are correctly observed, treated, 
and applied to the elucidation of human history. 

The difficulty of classifying the subject matter of archeology is 
pointed out by the author, and proper stress is laid on the shortcomings 
of European classification and nomenclature as applied to America. In 
presenting the subject, the objective data are arbitrarily but conven- 
iently arranged in three great groups, viz : monuments, relics, and paleo- 
graphic remains. These are not to be grouped or studied as a whole 
on this plan, but the continent is divided into three parts, called culture 
areas, and in each of these the remains are independently studied and 
discussed, and so far as necessary comparisons are made with the other 
areas and with other continents. The method, therefore, is primarily 
geographic and secondarily typologic or ethnic. The three divisions 
are the Arctic, the Atlantic, and the Pacific. The separation of the 
Arctic division is natural enough, and Professor Thomas refers to the 
separation of the Atlantic and the Pacific as follows : 

" One of the first impressions made upon the mind of the student of North 
American ethnology is the resemblance in a broad and general sense of the features, 
customs, arts, and archaeological remains of the west coast to those of the islands in 
and countries bordering on the Pacific ocean, while on the other hand there is no such 
resemblance between them and those of the Atlantic slope. In other words, the types 
when classified in the broadest sense appear to arrange themselves in two general 
divisions — those belonging to the Pacific slope and those confined to the Atlantic 
slope" (page 17). 

In chapter m a few pages are devoted to the methods of study 
adopted. Though the natural order of presenting the data of human 
history is to begin with the earliest traces of the race and to proceed in 
chronologic order to the latest, the author in his special field chooses 
to begin with the well known in native American history, and to carry 
investigation back along various important lines into the remote and 
obscure realms of prehistoric times. Thirteen pages are given to the 
very limited archeological phenomena of the Arctic division, and the 
author then passes to the Atlantic division in which he himself has 
been a leading investigator. Questions relating to the mound-builders 
claim first attention, and the matter presented possesses exceptional 
value, coming as it does from the pen of one so familiar with the field 
in all its varied aspects. His conclusions are, in brief, that the mound- 
building peoples were Indians (as the term is commonly accepted) ; 
that mound-building began in the Mississippi region many centuries 
ago and continued down to the coming of Europeans, and that the 
mound-builders are represented in a number of existing tribes, some of 
which have been fully identified. The subject of the origin and migra- 
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tions of the North American tribes appears prominently in this chapter. 
The theory of an Asiatic derivation is favored, and the general trend of 
the evidence is held to indicate that " the place of dispersion was in the 
northwest, and that the course of migration has been south and south- 
east " (page 162). 

The Pacific division is reviewed under several headings — California 
section, Intermontane section, Gila Valley and Chihuahuan section, 
Mexican section, Southern Mexican section, and Central American 
section. This field is in general effectively presented, considering the 
aggravating lack of reliable data, while the discussion of certain features 
of Central American remains and culture, to which Professor Thomas 
has given long and careful attention, has special interest and value. 
The origin of the peoples he traces generally toward the north, and 
although suspecting intrusion of foreign elements of culture, discusses 
the archeologic remains from the autogenous point of view, striving 
with the usual lack of success to account fully for all the remarkable 
conditions and extraordinary phases of culture development. 

In the final chapter the author presents some general considerations 
regarding migrations in prehistoric times. Assuming that the move- 
ment of the peoples was largely from the north toward the south, he 
discusses the modifications of culture brought about as temperate 
climes were reached and the reaction of the progress made on the 
northern areas. For the South American peoples and antiquities he is 
not able to find a satisfactory origin, as there appear to be no especially 
well-defined relationships with those of the North American continent. 

Within the field considered, this work by Professor Thomas is far 
more satisfactory than anything yet written, and it must contribute not 
a little toward building up the science of archeology in America. It 
will serve admirably the purpose for which it is presented, and at the 
same time will form a stepping stone by means of which some other 
student, utilizing the fuller data of his day, may climb to higher levels. 

W. H. Holmes. 

Cuba and Porto Rico with the Other Islands of the West Indies. Their 
Topography, Climate, Flora, Products, Industries, Cities, People, 
Political Conditions, etc. By Robert T. Hill of the United States 
Geological Survey. New York : The Century Company. 1898. 
8°, xxviii, 429 pp., 2 maps, 79 pis. 
Although the work of a geologist, several chapters of this notable 
volume contain matter of interest to anthropologists. The material is 
derived largely from personal notes of a trained observer during pro- 
tracted visits to several of the islands in the course of the last five 
years, these notes being enriched and supplemented by critical study of 



